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FORMER PLANS FOR A LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 

The form of political organization which prevailed in the ancient 
European world was what has come to be known as the City State. 
It was based on the worship of a special tribal god under whose 
protection the particular city state was supposed to be. Each city 
state having its own peculiar deity, this form of political organiza- 
tion did not lend itself readily to the formation of large states, and 
as long as the city state flourished large states were not formed. 
Even the colonies which the city states of Greece established on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean were unable to form such relations 
with the mother country as to cause them to constitute with it any- 
thing in the nature of an Empire. 

While the possession of its own god and its own worship was 
perhaps sufficient to account for the peculiar political development 
of ancient Europe, there were probably other reasons which coin- 
cided with this characteristic of the city state to militate against 
the development of larger political units. One was to be found in 
the geographical character of the Italian and the Balkan peninsulas, 
in which the most important city states arose. Perhaps no parts of 
Europe were so cut up and divided as were these. In the existing, 
conditions of intercommunication large states were, because of geo- 
graphical conditions, difficult to establish and maintain. Further- 
more, the form of government which commonly developed in these 
city states could not, with advantage, be used in large states. Based 
as these governments were on democratic assemblies similar in 
many respects to the New England town meetings, in which every 
citizen had a voice, they were ill fitted for the management of 
large areas. 

Opposed to these minute city states which were to be found 
scattered along the shores of the Mediterranean and in which 
European civilization found its origins, were the great monarchies, 
which developed in the less complicated and contracted geograph- 
ical conditions of Asia. Here communication was comparatively 
easy, and the mystical and religious character of the people made 
easy the assignment of divine origin and attributes to the family 
whose founder, because of military capacity, was able to obtain con- 
trol. The great Empires of Asia were founded by force. The lit- 
tle city states of Europe were based on a more peaceful foundation. 
Chaldea and Assyria, Babylonia and Persia presented a marked 
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contrast from this point of view to Athens and Sparta, to Rome 
and Syracuse. 

It was not until the contact of the European city state with 
the great monarchies of Asia that European political organization 
began to change, and to change in such a way as to permit of the 
development of anything which took on the character of the world 
state. While there was from quite an early time an indication of 
dissatisfaction with existing political conditions to be found in the 
attempt which various tyrants, as they were called, made to obtain 
control of the European city states, the first important influence 
in the direction of modifying the political organization of Europe 
was that of Alexander the Great, whose empire, like the Asiatic 
empires, was based on military conquest. With his success the 
City State of Europe was doomed. The subsequent history of 
Europe was the history of the adoption by Europe of Asiatic 
political ideas. This movement reached its culmination in the time 
of Diocletian, when all vestiges of the city state practically had 
disappeared. The system of Diocletian, which was frankly that 
of the Asiatic monarchy, received its final form from Constantine, 
who divided the Roman Empire, as we have come to call it, into 
four great districts known as Praetorian Prefectures. At the head 
of each of those districts was an officer called the Prefect appointed 
by the Emperor. Each prefecture was divided into dioceses in 
charge of which were the Vicars, also centrally appointed. Each 
diocese was divided into provinces at the head of each of which 
was a President or Rector. Each province was composed of cities, 
called in Italy oppida, and in the other parts of the empire, civatates. 
These were the successors of the once sovereign city states which 
had thus become the lowest members of a great hierarchy of dis- 
tricts. In the course of this development they lost most of the 
characteristics which they at one time possessed. Their gods had 
given way to the jealous and omnipresent Christian deity. Their 
democratic assemblies had ceased to exist. Their local isolation 
had disappeared. 

This development we must not suppose to have been the result 
of the conscious choice of European peoples. On the contrary it 
was in large measure due to the improvement in the means of com- 
munication, accompanied by an effective policing of trade routes, 
the advantages of which for commerce were at once evident. The 
Roman Empire was formed in the basin of the Mediterranean and 
was founded on sea power. The Greeks and the Phoenicians were 
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the first Mediterranean peoples to see the meaning of sea power. 
The Carthaginians improved upon the achievements of their prede- 
cessors. When Rome overthrew Carthage it was to the application 
of newly learned naval lessons that success was due. It was largely 
because of sea power that Rome was able to build as she did. 
After Pompey overthrew the Illyrian pirates the Adriatic became 
safe for commerce. When Antony, relying on the sea power of 
Egypt, lost the battle of Actium, Rome's control of the Mediter- 
ranean was complete. 

Rome, however, did more than control through sea power the 
Mediterranean. The Romans were road - builders as well as navi- 
gators. In the heyday of the Roman Empire, communication 
between Britain and Italy was better than it was at any time until 
about the middle of the 19th century. Pliny, it is said, had a 
traveling carriage so commodious that he was able on his journeys 
to dictate to his secretary. 

It was largely because of sea power and roads that the Roman 
Empire came into existence. It was in the main because the 
Roman power was adequate to police the trade routes on sea and 
land that that existence continued for so long a period. It was 
because, for one reason or another, that power declined that the 
Roman Empire finally disintegrated. 

The Roman Empire had existed for so long, however, that the 
grandiose idea of world dominion had taken firm hold of the Euro- 
pean mind. The Pax Romana, which during centuries had been 
maintained in the civilized parts of Europe, appeared to thinking 
men as an ideal state from which, after the fall of Rome, they had, 
because of their sins, departed and to which it was possible for 
them to return. 

The disintegration of the Empire was at first, for the most part, 
only political in character. The tribal gods of the conquerors of 
Rome were never able to make such an appeal to the people as to 
oust the Christian God from his position of supremacy. For a long 
time after the fall of political Rome, ecclesiastical and religious 
Rome was able to wield almost paramount influence in Europe. 
The early Arian heresy did, it is true, diminish in a measure the 
unifying influence of the papacy. But Arianism was rather quickly 
suppressed, and the peculiarities, probably due to Arianism, of the 
Orthodox Church, as it came to be called, had their vogue only in 
those less developed portions of Europe which for so long a time 
did not play an important role in European politics. It was not, 
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indeed, until after the Protestant Reformation that religious unity 
was broken in Western Europe and the unifying influences of the 
Christian Church declined. 

Europe was also bound together after the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire by other than religious influences. For many years 
after European political unity had been lost, unity of culture re- 
mained. Latin was for long the only tongue in which, according 
to the conventions of the day, thoughts worthy of expression could 
be worthily expressed. Furthermore, wherever commerce still ex- 
isted, the Roman law still exercised its influence, and the region 
of that influence widened as commerce extended after the storm 
due to the incoming of the barbarian subsided, and political con- 
ditions became more stable with the introduction of the feudal 
system. 

There gradually developed, however, particularly after the 
Protestant Reformation, although their beginnings are to be seen 
quite a time prior thereto, influences which tended towards dis- 
unity. While Latin was the language of the learned, still from a 
very early period, particularly in those parts of Europe where 
Teutonic influences were strongest, vernacular tongues were used 
by the common people. These were at first for the most part 
merely spoken languages. But with the 13th and 14th centuries 
a vernacular literature began to appear. Dante did much for the 
development of a written Italian language. Chaucer may be said 
to have been the father of English. Martin Luther gave a dignity to 
German which it had not before possessed. As a result, the unify- 
ing influence of the former universal language, Latin, was finally 
lost. 

One of the results of the development of local literatures ex- 
pressed in different tongues, combined with a more widespread 
education, was nationality. Germans came to be opposed more 
than before to Italians, English to French. Prior to the emer- 
gence of the idea of nationality, people thought in terms rather of 
social classes than of nationality. Political struggles were due to 
dynastic and family ambitions rather than to racial and national 
aspirations, and their effects were mitigated by the oneness of 
culture and religion. 

With the development of the national idea based upon a local 
tongue and literature, and after the Reformation, in some cases, 
upon a peculiar form of religious faith, almost all of the unifying 
influences which were inherited from Rome disappeared. The 
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economic unity of Europe no longer existed, largely because of the 
breaking down of the means of communication which had been the 
basis of Roman imperial power. The Mediterranean which had 
been the most important bond of connection between the separated 
provinces of Rome had ceased to offer the safety which commerce 
demanded. Barbary pirates and Turkish raiders not only made 
navigation unsafe, but as well threatened even the cities on the 
shore of the great inland sea. The roads which Rome had con- 
structed on the mainland had fallen into a state of disrepair which 
made transportation by land difficult and expensive, while the 
disturbed political conditions made the conduct of commerce almost 
impossible because of the lack of safety and the exactions of those 
in power in the local districts. 

The Protestant Reformation bringing with it lack of religious 
unity occasioned violent struggles, not only between the papacy 
and the new faith, but as well between the different sects which 
flourished within the bosom of Protestantism itself, while the 
centripetal influences of the old common culture were lost in the 
intellectual movements which grouped about the new idea of 
nationality. 

The budding of the new national spirit was greatly favored also 
by the discovery of the new world of America and the all-water 
route around the Cape of Good Hope to Asia. The profits winch 
Spain and Portugal derived from their adventures in this new 
field of endeavor were as reported so fabulous that the cupidity 
of other states was aroused. The rivalries between the newly 
formed nations of Europe in their struggles to obtain advantage 
from the exploitation of the fields open to them in Asia and 
America laid the basis for that imperialism which has since charac- 
terized European politics, and did much to emphasize the idea of 
nationality, the growth of which had been favored by the influences 
already noted. 

,During this long development the idea of European unity had 
never, however, been abandoned. The revival of the tottering 
Roman Empire was one, at any rate, of the purposes of Charle- 
magne. After his Empire had broken up in the 9th century the 
idea was revised by the Hohenstaufens and for a long time in the 
history of Europe The Empire, as it was called — there was only 
one — was 'the outward and visible sign of the oft-muttered wish for 
universal dominion, which had come as a heritage from Rome. 
When the Hapsburg Charles had obtained possession not only of 
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the Holy Roman Empire but as well of Spain and many of the 
former possessions of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, he again 
made a bid for European hegemony. After the failure of himself 
and his son, the mantle of Hapsburg ambitions fell on Louis XIV. 
Later, Napoleon became heir to this policy and in our own day 
its revival was attempted by the Prussian Hohenzollerns. 

Before the growth of the idea of nationality the great states 
of Europe were built up largely through peaceful means. Inherit- 
ance, as a result of wise marriages, and treaties based on purchases 
and mortgages were almost as much as war and conquest, the 
processes by which astute princes and prudent statesmen rounded 
out the dominions of particular powers. With, however, the devel- 
opment of the idea of nationality, the domain of a state with the 
people appurtenant thereto could not be extended except as the 
result of conquest or of treaties forced from reluctant peoples 
under the fear of conquest. 

Nor, until comparatively recently, was conquest regarded in 
any large measure improper as a means of state growth. Histor- 
ically much was to be said in favor of this method of procedure. 
The great Roman Empire, based on Asiatic methods and in a 
measure the example that most of the great state builders, or 
would-be state builders, of Europe had before their eyes, was the 
product of conquest. The ruthlessness of the original conqueror, 
to which much of his success had unquestionably been due, had 
later given way to the gentler methods of intelligent assimilation 
and the result had been the period of the Pax Romano, during which 
the European world had enjoyed probably the greatest happiness 
in its history. Civilization had developed, wealth had accumulated 
and culture had flourished. On the other hand, most attempts at 
federation through peaceful processes had failed. Without con- 
quest Europe had been a congeries of small states, oftentimes in 
relations of hostility with one another. Because of conquest a great 
Empire had been founded, and as a result European civilization 
had attained a development which had hardly at any other time 
been equalled and had never been excelled. 

What more natural conclusion to reach than that the way to 
peace was through war and that great political units can develop 
only as a result of conquest ? Dr. Dillon in his "Eclipse of Russia" 
gives an interesting account of an interview between William II 
of Germany and De Witte, the Russian Minister, in which the 
former Kaiser unfolds his vision of a Europe united under the 
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Hohenzollerns with a Pax Germanica as its incident. But those 
to whom this method of political development approved itself 
forgot the influence, of the new idea of nationality. The feeling 
of nationality was so strong that the advantages of a superstate, 
which had come to be regarded by those imbued with this feeling 
as a political monster, did not appeal. There gradually grew up 
the idea of a balance of powers which was opposed to all attempts 
at political growth, of which it might be apprehended that they 
endangered the existence of the national state. It was in the main 
because of the idea of nationality and of the principle of the balance 
of powers that all the struggles of the last five hundred years to 
realize the ideal of a single European state through conquest have 
failed. 

But the advocates of a single European state have never been 
convinced that their purposes should be abandoned. The rivalries 
of states founded on the national idea and the struggles for recog- 
nition of the submerged nationalities which have been so prominent 
a feature of the great struggle just closed have been so severe, have 
caused so much disturbance, and have offered so many obstacles 
to peaceful progress that there have lingered in the minds of 
dreamers visions of a Europe united by some sort of alliance or 
league. Nor have these visions been monopolized by the dreamers. 
Men of action also have dreamed dreams. These dreams have been 
for the most part occasioned by the contemplation of the horrors 
and sufferings incident to the great wars which have periodically 
ravaged Europe in the centuries which have been passed since the 
idea of the national state first began to be held. Seldom has a 
great war been waged but that some philosopher or statesman has 
formulated a plan for a League of Nations, which would usher 
into European life a period like that of the Pax Romana, during 
which war should cease and men be permitted to devote themselves 
to the pursuits of peace, unhampered by the followers of Mars. 

It would hardly be worth while to attempt to set forth a list 
of the plans which have been proposed. They may be found in 
the literature of the subject which is easily accessible. Most of 
them were formulated by closet philosophers and were, to quote 
the words of Governor Pownall, used in describing a plan for 
regulating the relations of the American colonies with the mother 
country, "mere opprobrious theory." Some have been proposed by 
men of action rather than philosophers. One was actually put into 
effect, but failed most lamentably. 
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I shall call attention to but four. The first was the Great 
Design of Henry IV of France formulated after the religious wars 
of the 16th Century. The second was the plan of William Penn 
propounded as a result of the wars of Louis XIV. The third was 
contained in certain of Immanuel Kant's Essays, particularly that 
entitled "Zum Ewigen Frieden", published just after the French 
Revolution, while the fourth was the Holy Alliance, due in the 
main to Alexander of Russia, and formulated after the fall of 
Napoleon. 

The Great Design of Henry IV is described in the memoirs of 
the Due de Sully. It was drawn up in co-operation with Queen 
Elizabeth of England, and if we may believe what Sully says, 
England and France were upon the point of putting the plan into 
effect when Elizabeth died. The subsequent assassination of 
Henry put an end to the scheme. The Design involved two 
general propositions. 

The first was to bring about by force, if necessary, a situation 
in Europe in which no one nation would be so strong as to endanger 
the balance of power as between the developing national states. 
The carrying out of this idea involved the exclusion of the house 
of Austria from the Imperial dignity, and the taking from it of its 
European possessions outside of Spain. These were the days, it 
will be remembered, of the Emperor Charles V and Philip II, 
who were then regarded much as William II of Germany has of 
late been regarded. As Sully says, "The steps taken by the House 
of Austria to arrive at universal monarchy, which evidently appears 
from the whole conduct of Charles V and his son, have rendered 
this severity as just as it is necessary; and I will venture to say, 
that this house would not have any reasonable ground to complain 
of it." Austria was to receive her compensation in the new world. 
Had the plan been carried out North as well as South America 
would have been Spanish in culture, and Anglo-Saxon influences 
would have been much less extensive than they are at present. 

The second proposition was to arrange the conditions of Europe 
in such a way as to preserve peace in the future. France, appar- 
ently, occupied at the time a position which to us seems quite 
similar to that which the United States finds herself at the present 
time. Sully says, "Among all these different dismemberings, we 
may observe that France received nothing for itself but the glory 
of distributing them with equity". As regards the details of the 
plan, he says, the purport of the design "was to divide Europe 
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among a certain number of powers, in such a manner that none 
of them might have cause either of envy or fear from the pos- 
sessions or power of the others. The number of them was reduced 
to fifteen and they were of three kinds : six hereditary monarchies, 
five elective monarchies, and four sovereign republics. The six 
hereditary monarchies were France, Spain, England or Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden and Lombardy; the five elective monarchies 
were the Empire, the Papacy or Pontificate, Poland, Hungary and 
Bohemia; the four republics were the Venetian> the Italian, or 
what from its dukes may be called the Ducal, the Swiss, Helvetic or 
Confederate, and the Belgic or Provincial." 

For the settlement of any difficulties which might arise between 
these powers, a general council representative of them all, was to 
be established. As to this, Sully says that it was to consist "of a 
certain number of commissaries, ministers or plenipotentiaries from 
all the governments' of the Christian Republic who were to be 
constantly assembled as a senate to deliberate on any affairs which 
might occur ; to discuss the different interests, pacify the quarrels, 
clear up and determine all the civil, political and religious affairs 
of Europe whether within itself or with its neighbors". This 
senate was to be "composed of four members from each of the 
following potentates: The Emperor, the Pope, the Kings of 
France, Spain, England, Denmark, Sweden, Lombardy, Poland, 
and the republic of Venice; and of two only from the other 
republics and inferior powers which all together would have com- 
posed a senate of about fifty-six persons who should have been 
rechose every three years." 

The Great Design made little, if any, provision beyond what 
has been mentioned for carrying out its purposes. The only 
specific mention made by Sully was with regard to religious mat- 
ters which had been in large measure responsible for the turbulent 
conditions sought by the Design to be avoided. Sully refers, it 
will be remembered, to the combination provided by the Design 
as "The Christian Republic". This designation is in accordance 
with the plan to confine the influence of the Design to Christian 
countries. It will be noticed also that Russia was not mentioned 
among the proposed parties to the scheme. Sully says of this 
omission: "I say nothing of Muscovy or Russia. These vast 
countries, which are not less than six hundred leagues in length, and 
four hundred in breadth being in great part idolaters and in part 
schismatics, such as Greeks and Arminians, who have introduced 
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so many superstitious practices in their worship, that there scarce 
remains any conformity with us among them; besides that they 
belong to Asia at least as much as to Europe, we may indeed 
almost consider them as a barbarous country, and place them in 
the same class with Turkey, though, for these five hundred years 
we have ranked them among the Christian powers". 

Sully points out also that there were three accepted religions, 
the Roman, the Reformed, and the Protestant. "Established in 
Europe in such a manner that there is not the appearance that any 
of them can be destroyed, and experience having sufficiently de- 
monstrated the inutility and danger of such an enterprise, the best, 
therefore, that can be done is to preserve and even strengthen all 
of them in such a manner, nevertheless, that this indulgence may 
not become an encouragement to the production of new sects and 
opinions which should be carefully suppressed on their first appear- 
ance. All, therefore, that remains now to be done is to strengthen 
the nations who have made choice of one of these religions in 
the principles they profess, as there is nothing so pernicious as 
a liberty in belief". 

Future religious difficulties were thus to be avoided by the 
maintenance of the status quo. This belief in the sovereign char- 
acter of the remedy of preventing change is manifest as well in 
Sully's comment on the probable future effect on political matters 
of the General Council provided by the Design, of which he says, 
that its establishment "was certainly the happiest invention which 
could have been conceived, to prevent those innovations which 
time often introduces in the wisest and most useful institutions". 

This scheme was subsequently (about 1700) elaborated by the 
Abbe St. Pierre. The amended plan provided among other things 
that such sovereigns as adhered to it should be contented with the 
lands assigned them by the accompanying treaty, and that no sover- 
eign should make war except against one who had been declared 
an enemy to the Union. If any had a grievance he should submit 
it to the authorities of the Union. If he took up arms before the 
Union declared war, or if he refused to execute a judgment of 
the Union he was to be declared its enemy and war should be made 
against him. This plan was proposed after the wars of Louis XIV. 

William Penn in "An essay towards the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe by the Establishment of an European Diet, Parlia- 
ment, or Estate", published in 1690, outlines a plan somewhat 
similar to the Great Design of Henry IV, to which he makes spe- 
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cific reference. In the first section he shows the desirability of 
peace, in the second, the truest means to it, to wit, justice, not war. 
In the third he points out that that justice is the fruit of govern- 
ment, as government itself is the result of society which first came 
from a reasonable design in men of peace, and adds : "Now, if the 
sovereign princes of Europe, who represent that society or inde- 
pendent state of men that was previous to the obligations of 
society, would for the same reason that engaged men first into 
society, viz., love of peace and order, agree to meet by their stated 
deputies in a general diet, estates or parliament, and there establish 
rules of justice for sovereign princes to observe one to another, 
before which sovereign assembly should be brought all differences 
depending between one sovereign and another that cannot be made 
up by private embassies before the sessions begin; and that if 
any sovereignities that constitute these imperial states shall refuse 
to submit their claims or pretentions to them, or to abide by and 
perform the judgment thereof and seek their remedy by arms or 
delay their compliance beyond the time prefixed in their resolu- 
tions. All the other sovereignties united as one strength shall 
compel the submission and performance of the sentence, with 
damages to the suffering party and charges to the sovereignties 
that obligated their submission. To be sure, Europe would quietly 
obtain the so much desired and needed peace to her harrassed 
inhabitants ; no sovereignty in Europe having the power and, there- 
fore, cannot show the will to dispute the conclusion; and conse- 
quently peace would be procured and continued in Europe". 

In referring to the causes of difference and motives to violate 
peace Penn says: "There appears to me but three things upon 
which peace is broken, viz., to keep, to recover, or to add. First 
to keep what is one's right from the invasion of an enemy ; in which 
I am purely defensive. Secondly, to recover, when I think myself 
strong enough, that which by violence I or my ancestors have lost 
by the arms of a stronger power ; in which I am offensive, or lastly, 
to increase my dominion by the acquisition of my neighbour's 
countries as I find them weak and myself strong. To gratify 
which passion there will never be want of some accident or other 
for a pretense; and knowing my own strength, I will be my own 
judge and carver. This last will find no room in the imperial 
states ; they are an impossible limit to that ambition. But the other 
two may come as soon as they please and find the justice of the 
sovereign court." 
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Penn, however, sees that it will be difficult to determine what 
is right in the case of those disputes. He considers title by inherit- 
ance, by election, marriage, and purchase as unquestionable, but 
recognizes the doubtful character of title by conquest. He thinks, 
however, that when conquest has been confirmed by treaty, title 
by conquest is good, since, as he expresses it, "it is fed by that 
which is the security of better titles, consent". But he considers 
all such matters should be determined by the sovereign assembly. 

He proposes that this body should be composed of ninety mem- 
bers which he apportions among the powers in accordance with 
their importance, and that "nothing in this Imperial Parliament 
should pass but by three-fourths of the whole", and by a secret vote. 

Kant's Essay "Zum Ewigen Frieden" was published in 1795, 
during the turmoil occasioned by the French Revolution. It con- 
sists of two parts. The first is devoted to the conditions necessary 
to permanent peace and consists of a number of propositions to 
which rather long explanatory notes are appended. These are : 

1st. No treaty shall be regarded as a definitive treaty of peace 
which contains any secret provisions calculated to produce future 

hostilities. 

2nd. No independent state, small or large, may be acquired by 
another state by inheritance, exchange, purchase, or gift. 

3rd. Standing armies must in the course of time completely 
disappear. 

4th. Public debts must not be incurred for the carrying out of 
foreign policy. 

5th. No state shall forcibly interfere with the constitution and 
government of another state. 

6th. No state at war with another shall be guilty of such prac- 
tices as shall make impossible a mutual confidence in future peace 
such as the promotion of assassination, the use of poison, the 
breach of agreements, and the furtherance of treason in the enemy 
state. 

The second part of the essay lays down what are called "defini- 
tive articles of perpetual peace". These are: 

1st. The Constitution of every state must be republican. By 
"republican" Kant means a state in which there is a representative 
assembly, separated from the executive power. 

2nd. International law must be based on a confederation of 
free states. 

3rd. The law of world citizenship must be limited to conditions 
of common hospitality. 
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It has been said of Kant that in this Essay and in another Essay 
on "A Permanent Congress of Nations" (1796) he proposed, as a 
governing body, a permanent International Congress, insisting that 
every adhering state should be republican in power, advocated a 
world citizenship in addition to a national citizenship, proposed 
that every citizen should participate by his representatives in the 
exercise of legislative power and especially in the consideration of 
the question of peace and war, and pointed out clearly that to 
secure a world peace nations must relinquish something of their 
sovereignty. 

Kant's plan, like the others, presupposes something in the nature 
of a superstate which shall bear to national states a relation similar 
to that of an ordinary government to its citizens. 

After the second treaty of Paris in 1815, which succeeded the 
fall of Napoleon, the allies signed two documents which were of 
great importance in the history of the early part of the 19th 
century. These established the so-called Holy Alliance and the 
Quadruple Alliance between Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Great 
Britain. The Holy Alliance was not really a treaty. It was rather 
a confession of faith and purpose. But it stood for a generation 
in the mind of the world as the synonym of that reaction which 
was really the outcome of the Quadruple Alliance. The purposes 
of this alliance were two in number. The first was permanently 
to exclude Napoleon and his family from the throne of France. 
The second was to prevent the spread of the revolutionary influ- 
ences which originated with the French Revolution. Expressing 
themselves as "uniformly disposed to adopt every salutary measure 
calculated to secure the tranquillity of Europe by maintaining the 
order of things re-established in France", they agreed in order 
"to consolidate the connections which at the present moment so 
closely unite the four Sovereigns for the happiness of the world", 
to renew their meetings "at fixed periods, either under the immediate 
auspices of the sovereigns themselves or by their respective min- 
isters, for the purpose of consulting upon their interests or for the 
consideration of the measures which at each of these periods shall 
be considered the most salutary for the repose and prosperity of 
Nations, and for the maintenance of the peace of Europe". 1 

As in the days of Henry IV religious questions occupied men's 
minds almost to the exclusion of other things, so in the early 
years of the 19th century the questions at issue were, for the most 

'Hazen, Europe since 1815, pp. 16-17. 
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part, political. In both cases it was hoped by the arrangements 
proposed to prevent a change, in the one case, religious, in the 
other political. 

The actual work of the Alliance consisted, however, in putting 
down revolutions against absolute government in Naples, Piedmont, 
and Spain. From this view, as to the purpose of the Alliance, 
Great Britain dissented vigorously. She finally brought the opera- 
tions of the Alliance to an end by encouraging the United States, 
through Monroe, to announce the doctrine which has since become 
famous. 

This Alliance, which is the only one of the plans for a league 
of peace which actually went into operation, was, like most of the 
others, intended to preserve the status quo, and failed in the face 
of the progress of liberalism which made such rapid strides in the 
19th century. Different from the others, it made no attempt to 
form a superstate, but relied on an alliance between equal states. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations is much more elaborate 
and provides a much more effective organization than any of the 
plans to which reference has been made. Particularly is it more 
specific in its statements with regard to the methods of action 
which are to be adopted in order to secure the ends sought. In 
somewhat the same way as proposed in Kant's Essays, it endeav- 
ors, though not with the same detail, to remove the causes, or 
perhaps it should be said, the temptations to war. The limitation 
of armaments, of the private manufacture of munitions, and the 
publication of treaties are perhaps the most important steps which 
are taken in this direction. Like the Great Design of Henry IV 
and the plan of William Penn it makes provision for an organ- 
ization to discharge the functions assumed. This consists of the 
Council whose Constitution frankly recognizes in a preliminary 
way, at any rate, the principal powers which were victorious in 
the war just ended, the assembly to be composed of "representa- 
ties of the members of the League", and a permanent secretariat. 

The specific functions of the League are : first, the arbitration 
of disputes between members as well as between non-members of 
the League ; second, the enforcement of the judgments of arbitra- 
tion; and third, the government of backward peoples, hitherto in 
a relation of dependence, but relieved from that dependence as a 
result of the war. 

The only indication in the covenant of a desire to maintain the 
status quo characteristic of the other plans which have been con- 
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sidered is that contained in Article X. By this "the Members of 
the League undertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and political independence of 
all Members of the League." 

It would seem that it may fairly be said that this covenant 
does not differ greatly from the plans preceding it. It is probably 
better thought out, is more concrete in its provisions, and is not 
intended so much as were the others to maintain the stahis quo. 
At the same time it is not so different from its predecessors as to 
cause us to conclude that it stands much greater chances of success 
by reason of any intrinsic excellence in its purposes, or in the form 
which has been given to it. 

Its chances of success would seem to be due mainly to the 
character of the conditions under which it has been formulated. 
Its formulation was due to the desire of the people of the present 
day to prevent the repetition of the horrors incident to a great 
war which had just closed. This, however, was just as true of 
the other plans which have been mentioned. So we cannot rely on 
this desire as offering any greater promise of success than attached 
to the other plans except for one consideration, and this is, that 
the world, as a whole, is much better educated than it once was, and 
that the people generally have much greater control over the gov- 
ernments of the world than they ever had before. Present condi- 
tions quite closely approximate the dictum of Kant when he laid 
such emphasis on the republican character of governments as a 
prerequisite for the perpetual peace for which he pled. 

Apart, however, from this consideration there are others which 
would seem to indicate greater chances for success than were ever 
present before. Political unity is in large measure conditioned by 
economic unity. Political entities have in the past increased in 
size as economic transactions have broadened. As far as the 
extent of the influence of economic forces has been dependent upon 
orderly government and the police of trade routes, the enlarg- 
ment of political organizations has often preceded rather than 
followed the expansion of trade. But it is none the less true that 
the expansion of trade has been in the past due as well to improve- 
ment in the means of communication, and has itself been a power- 
ful influence in bringing about changes in political organization. 
The years preceding the Great War were years in which greater 
improvement in the means of communication were made than ever 
before in the world's history. The railway and the steamship, the 
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telegraph and the cable had done much to bring nearer, countries 
which before were far apart. Finance had become international 
rather than national. There had thus developed throughout the 
entire world an economic dependence of one portion upon another 
which transcended the artificial limitations of existing political 
organizations. It is not at all unlikely that some of the ultimate 
causes of the Great War are to be found in the fact that the politi- 
cal organization of the world, and particularly of Europe, did not 
coincide with economic facts, and that the war itself was the 
protest, unconscious it may be, against a scheme under which the 
greatest reward for human endeavor was impossible. The im- 
perialistic rivalries of countries whose economic organization 
sought for expansion brought about resort to the old method of 
conquest, to which political expansion had in the past owed so 
much. 

Furthermore, the development of the system of international 
law, which was so marked a characteristic of the century preceding 
the war, has unquestionably provided a soil most favorable for the 
growth of the idea at the foundation of the League of Nations. The 
setback, which many of the principles of that law have suffered 
during the war, can be regarded as only temporary. Indeed, it was 
in no small degree due to their violation that so large a measure 
of condemnation was meted out to Germany. Her defeat will, in 
all probability, give to them a sanction they never before possessed. 
The political organization of Europe -was indeed, before the war 
coming in many respects to resemble something in the nature of 
a confederation. Postal agreements, navigation conventions, com- 
mercial treaties and railway arrangements were rapidly bringing 
about economic unity, accompanied by harmonious political action, 
the development of which, if much longer continued, would have 
done much to facilitate the constitution of a loosely organized 
political entity whose limits would have embraced a large part of 
the world. The Great War temporarily interrupted this develop- 
ment. But it is by no means improbable that it really accelerated 
our progress in the direction of constituting a more compact world 
state. This state will, if constituted, not be due to conquest, 
which the history of Europe during the last five hundred years has, 
it is now hoped, finally and forever discredited as a means of unit- 
ing Europe politically. Men will be more willing to adopt the view, 
so often expressed by the dreamers, that the World State of the 
future must owe its existence to agreement rather than to force. 
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They will still cling to the ideals of the Roman Empire with its 
universal peace. They will at the same time forget that that 
Empire was the result of conquest. 

There are thus reasons for believing that the League of Nations 
idea has a better chance for successful adoption than it ever had 
before. It must, however, be remembered that while the world 
has attained a high degree of economic unity, from a social point 
of view much progress must be made before it will attain any great 
measure of homogeneity, which is so necessary to harmonious 
political action. Differences in religion, in culture, and in race still 
exist which greatly further rivalry and struggle. If, however, the 
League can remain in existence for a reasonable time, and if at 
the same time different races and religions can exhibit a reason- 
able degree of mutual tolerance, there is every reason to believe 
that the increasingly powerful influences now at work in the direc- 
tion of greater economic unity will in the not too distant future 
bring it about that men will see the advantages of the new form 
of political organization under which peaceful progress is possible 
as it never has been possible before. 
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